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UCH, my dear Sir, is my criticiſm, (it 
amounts to no more) on the firſt ſeventy 
pages of Mr. Burke's recent publication. 
With regard to its concluding paſſages, and 
to what is there ſaid of Lord Keppel, this in- 
deed is high matter,“ and deſerves from 


5 . * 
me very deep attention, and very ſerious in- 
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veſtigation. 
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If Mr. Burke had been content with“ un- 
10 plumbing ” a dead Ruſſel, and hewing 
him into grape and caniſter, to ſweep down 
the whole generation of his deſcendants for 
two hundred and fifty years, I might have 
been ſilent. It is not to him, who thus tears 
up, and ſcatters their aſhes in the air, that it 
15 given to write their epitaphs. Hiſtory has 
taken that office into her own hands. What 
the value of the former Ruſſels may be, is 
a thing long ſettled. It is engroſſed and en- 
rolled. Mr. Burke cannot aver againſt the 
record, It is intermingled with the trophies 
of our valour, and ſtamped upon the charters 
of our freedom. In the moments of his 
fondeſt affection, were Mr. Burke diſpoſed to 
honour with ſuch feelings the Ruſſel of this 
day, he could not wiſh him a prouder diſ- 
tinction than that he ſhould live, and if ne- 
ceſſary ſhould die, exactly like the illuſtrious 
author of the Bill of Excluſion. 


If, 
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If, too, Mr. Burke had been ſatisfied wih 
an appeal to the memory of Lord Keppel, by 
way of ſanction to the recent favours con- 
ferred upon him by the Crown, no man, and 
leaſt of all any of that noble Lord's connex- 
ions, would have had a pretence for objecting 
to it. That aided by the conſolations of pious 
hope, and the aſſiduities of tender ſympathy, 
they may © afſuage” now, and long hence, 
his cares, is my very fincere and fervent 
wiſh. But when the view and purpoſe of that 
appeal is to ſanction, by Lord Keppel's au- 
thority, the whole tranſactions of the laſt 
four years of his life, you will acknowledge 
that it aſſumes a more ſerious ſhape to thoſe 
who, loving Lord Keppel not leſs than Mr. 
Burke, have thought that they could honour 
his memory no better than by remaining pre- 
ciſely where he left them in their political 
connexions. I, Sir, by far the leaſt among 
many, others, am one, neverthelefs, who is; 


entitled to ſome reaſon from Mr. Burke for 
this 


—— 
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this proceeding. Why, I may aſk him, has 
he thus called upon a name, which, but the 
other day as it were, has deſcended into the 
tomb; a name which hiſtory cannot have 
mellowed enough, as yet, to ſave it from the 
ſurviving, though puny, efforts of cotempo- 
rary calumny? Why has he burſt the cear- 
ments of a ſepulchre ſcarcely cloſed, and ſent 
forth a Spirit of health” among us, to 
ſhake and conyulſe the world with peſtilence 
and war? 


To you, Sir, I may fafely ſay, that to re- 
call in me the love of what is right, and the 
fear of what is wrong, I need no prophetic 
warnings in that venerated name. Never has 
his image been abſent from me in any one 
action of my life. Whatever in that life 
may look like fidelity or conſtancy, (I am 
able to ſhew nothing more)—has been derived 
from the example of his public honour, and 


of his public fufferings ; from the precepts of 
his 
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his plain, unſophiſticated, natural under- 


„ ſtanding; and through the protecting 
goodneſs of his heart, turning itſelf into a 
thouſand amiable forms, and paſſing his virtue 
with a quick and almoſt playful change, from 
the enlarged benevolence of patriotiſm, to the 
details of the kindlieſt charities of focial com- 
merce. It was under his roof, in compliance 
with his defire and my own eager wiſhes, 
that I was firſt made known to Mr. Burke. 
From that day, until the fatal moment in 
which, in debate on the Quebec Bill, he re- 
nounced all intercourſe with you, I cultivated, 
induſtriouſly and affiduouſly, the ſociety of 
this extraordinary man; and preſſing as often 
. his indulgence as the fear of incurring 
the cenſure of importunity would allow me, 
I ſtrove to underſtand this great maſter; to 
poſſeſs myſelf, as well as I could, of his way. 
of thinking; and gathered up, with diligence 
and care, the crumbs which fell from the rich 
table of his converſation. 
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The revolution of France has drowned the 
whole world in tears. I have had my ſhare. 
No matter now what has cauſed them. Never 
ſhall adverſity put into the mouth of one 
whom you diſtinguiſh by your friendſhip, 
the whining, whimpering acknowledgment 


of a pang his courage ſhould diſdain to feel. 
But there are bounds to all things: and I give 
to the grey hairs, and to the ſacred ſorrows 


of Mr. Burke, what the riches and the rib- 


bons of degenerate Whigs ſhall never, never 


extort from me. 


I will confeſs to you then, Sir, that with 
many and ſtrong prej adices in fayour of Ariſ- 
tocracy, whether conſidered as a ſentiment, 
or a conſtitutional principle, not a lord of 
them all in their ſeparation from you, gave 
me half ſo much pain as did Mr. Burke. 
That ſeparation oppreſſed me with deep ſor- 
row indeed. All that was left me then in 


political purſuits which might be regarded as 
2 . a ſource 


a ſource of pleaſure, was the there dry fetiſe 
of acting up, in my humble walk, to the du- 


ties I found in my way. Hard would be the 
condition of our being if this conſolation 
were denied us; if fortune, diſappointing c our 
honeſt efforts, ahd but too triumphant over 
our deareſt feelings, ſhould take from us the 
reward of virtue too! But ſtill in theſe caſes 
a mind rightly turned will be ſeverely ha- 
raſſed. Friendſhip alone cannot heal the 
wounds which itſelf inflits. At the death 
of one beloved offspring, our affections are all 
routed and diſperſed: it is only by flow de- 
grees that they come back to their allegiance, . 
and ſuffer themſelves to be gathered up again, 
and concentrated in that which is ſpared to 
us. Long accuſtomed to look up to Mr. 
Burke and yourſelf, as to the luminaries of 
this age of our's, and as equal aud neceſſary 
parts of our ſyſtem, it was not enough for 
me, when I loſt the dazzling and delightful 
blaze o the one, to conſole myſelf with even 
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the ſplendid and ſteady ligbt, the genial and 
vivifying heat of the qther; no more than I 

( Could anſwer that ſudden call upon my philo- 
ſophy, which ſhould bid me be fatisfied at 
not finding myſelf in total darkneſs becauſe 
a ſtroke of lightning had not extinguiſhed 
both my organs of ſight at once. 


From the whole ſharpneſs of this cruel civil 


conflict, I felt myſelf, however, very con- 
ſiderably relieved. Honeur and duty ſeemed 
to me ſo clear, as to leave my affections, if 
not free from the pain of the deciſion, yet 
wholly unembarraſed by any doubts as to the 
deciſion itſelf, I belieye myſelf ſufficiently 
impartial to haye weighedd, to a very ſcruple, 
the caſe as it ſtood between Mr. Burke and 
you. Indeed you were ſeverely uſed. Forced 
into diſcuſſions on the ſubject of a revolution 
which then was but as an experiment making 
by France on her own body; delivering your- 
ſelf when ſo forced, vehemently, it is true, 


and 
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and boldly, in favour of the general rights 
of mankind, but cautiouſly and pru- 
dently with regard to the operation of their 
principles in this country, I heard you, 
and your friends, and your views, and the 
public cauſe you had embraced, aſſimilated 
with all that was hateful, deformed, bloody, 
and ferocious in the anticipitated French de- 
mocracy. No diſtinction! No toleration ! 
No memory of paſt ſervices but day after 
day you was brought down to the Houſe of 
Commons, in the face of ungenerous adver- 
faries, and as a ſpectacle and ſport for them, 
to be put upon your defence, not as a crimi- 
nal of an hour's detection, but as one whoſe 
whole life had been a ſcene of perjuries and 
treaſons which the troubled conſcience of one 
of his accomplices had engaged him to diſ- 
cover. Little does it ſ ignify what Mr. Burke's 
conduct meant; this was its effect. Mr. 
Windham, who could have defended you, 
who had countenanced this revolution by his 

* preſence, 
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preſence, fearing Mr. Burke, was filent. The 
Duke of Portland, hoping the beſt, but un- 
willin g to drive Mr. Burke to extremities, was 
ſilent. A watchful enemy, maſter of all the 
powers of the country, was traducing you to 
it. Speeches were made and circulated in 


your name, applauding what the framers of 


them neo you neither had approved, or even 
read, the French conſtitution; which they 
accuſed you at the ſame time of wiſhing to 
introduce inſtead of our own. We remem- 
ber their argument: it was worthy of their 
cauſe—** He who praiſes any change, it was 
ſaid, muſt approve all the conſequences to 
„ which that change may lead; and he who 
* approves thoſe conſequences, muſt mean to 
e zmitate them.” By theſe peſtilent ſophiſ- 
tries, the high principle of your whole life 


was attacked. Your fame was undermined. 


The figure you had juſt made in the queſ- 
tions connected with our famous diſpute with 
Ruſſia, had finally ſet at reſt all idea of rivalry 

with 
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with regard to powers, (if indeed any fuck 
rivalry had ever exiſted,) between you and 
your opponents. What in foreign courts 
had been long acknowledged, was at length 
liſtened to in this, and received univerſally by 
your countrymen. At the cloſe of that diſ- 
pute, you ſtood beyond compare our firſt and 
foremoſt man. I will venture to ſay, that 
from the date of that buſineſs, no perſon 
dreamt of pledging this country to foreign 
objects of any kind, much leſs to a war, with- 
out not only your full concurrence, but your 
efficient co-operation. All periſhable! In 
little more than one ſhort twelyemonth after- 
wards, with the intervention of no cir- 
cumſtance queſtionable either to your wiſdom 
or your honour, theſe miſerable arts had pre- 
vailed; the loud vehemence of anger joined 


itſelf to the“ vermin whiſpers” of malig- 


nity : and he, whoſe word” but on the 
yeſterday might have ** ſtood againſt the 
** world,” was reyiled, tumbled down, and 


trod 
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trod upon,—** and none were found fo poor 


4 to do him reverence.” 


At this trying period, you felt, indeed, 
the loſs of thoſe whom Providence had hur- 
ried into a too early grave. Then was felt 
the loſs of Sir George Saville, whoſe vigorous 
and diſtinguiſhing mind would have blown 
away the tribe of buzzing ſophiſtries which 
teazed and worried into alarm all the plain 
« unſophiſticated underſtanding” of the na- 
tion. Then was felt the loſs of the Marquis 
of Rockingham—firm, temperate, dauntlefs, 
the correct deciſion of whoſe judgment aroſe 
from the ſincerity of his heart, whoſe autho- 
rity would have ſtilled thoſe fretful paſſions 
which ſtealing infidioufly upon our reafon, have 
fwelled, it is to be feared, our differences 
into implacable enmities. Then was felt the 
loſs of Lord North, who, whether tugging 
with you in conteſt, or acting with you in 
amity, found that theſe were but different 
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roads that led him to the ſame point of 


eſteem and confidence in your public princi- 


ples. Then was felt the loſs of George 
Byng, whoſe integrity no man could ſhake, 
whoſe ſagacity no man could ſurprize, whoſe : 
perſeverance nothing could elude ; the vigi- 
lant detector of all double-faced intrigues, the 
faithful truſtee and pledge of all honourable 
engagements. Then was felt the loſs of the 
mild benignity, the ſcrutinizing good ſenſe, 
the ſteady faith, the awful admonitory per- 
ſuaſion, the proud, animated, uncompromiſing 
— honour of Lord Keppel. 


Theſe, Sir, were your loſſes ; and not leſs 
to your ill-fated country, than perſonally to 
yourſelf. One of them was, in part, mine. 
Yet although deprived of his living counſel, 
J had carried his ſentiments) too long in my 
heart, and his form was too often before my 
eyes, to leave me in doubt as to the part 1 
was to follow in that eventful criſis of our 
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common fate. I conſulted at that ſhrine, and 


believe not that his venerable ſhade now 


frowns upon my page. 


It is, indeed, very material for me not to 
be wrong in this belief. If Mr. Burke con- 
jectures rightly of the probable conduct of 
Lord Keppel, you, Sir, are acting under his 
cenſure; but I under his malediction. This 
is to me a conſideration by far too ſerious to 
admit of my binding myſelf down by any of 
the common reſtraints which otherwiſe, for a 
thouſand reaſons, would have kept back my 
name from the liſt of Mr. Burke's antagoniſts. 


It would at all times have been, in me, highly 


unbecoming to vex a man of his ſize with the 


petty controverſy of paragraphs and pam- 
phlets ; it were violating a ſanctuary to ſtrike 
at him in his afflictions. Mr. Burke ſhall 
do juſtice to my motives. They are nothing 
but pure ſelf-defence ; for no man has a name 
too {mall to merit his own care. I hope not 

ta 
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to depart from this line of conduct in the 


few conſiderations here thrown together and 
ſubmitted to you, and which muſt touch, in 
a degree, the great public queſtions which 
Mr. Burke has neceſſarily connected with 
hjs mention of Lord Keppel. 


Let us begin with what is pleaſing. Mr. 
Burke's handſome tribute to his memory de- 
mands from all thoſe to whom it is dear the 
warmeſt and the trueſt thauks. I feel grati- 
tude the more, perhaps, from being aware 
that Mr. Burke in this has acted a very 
manly part: that he has come forward in 
generous diſregard of all thoſe confiderations 
which might have influenced others, if not 
to diſavow their ſhare in the public events 
which diſtinguiſhed the laſt years of that 
noble Lord's life, at leaſt to abate much from 
their former warmth and enthuſiaſm in the 
praiſe of them. Poſterity muſt conſider Mr. 
Burke as one of the hiſtorians of the pre- 
ſent age. It ſhall be no mean honour for 
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Lord Keppel, that, in theſe unbappy times 
in which great queſtions of rights, of duties, 
of powers, once furniſhing amuſement to 
the learned leiſure of ſpeculatiſts, but now, 
by the blind paſſions of tyrannous man, 
brought hoine, with their whole frightful 
train of practical conſequences, to our very 
hearths;—that, while theſe queſtions are burſt- 
ing aſunder the bands of the firmeſt friend- 
ſhips, and tearing a whole world in pieces, 
the greateſt characters among us. conteſt with 
each other nothing more ſtiffly than the fore- 


moſt place in extolling, and blazoning, the 
' merits of that incomparable man. For the 
ſhare, and it is no ſmall one, which Mr. Burke 


ä 


will have in rearing to after - times the noble 
edifice of his fame, my heart ſhall never fail 
to expreſs itſelf as becomes me. 


= Why was not this panegyric confined to 
4H thoſe actions, full of honour and glory, which 
? diſtinguiſhed that life from its commence- 
; ment to its cloſe? Is the aſcent to this 
eminence, 


9) 
eminence, then, ſo little rugged that we. may 
feel juſtified in aſking our friends, when they 
have gained the ſummit, to begin afreſh the 


toil and peril of a new journey, and be con- 
rinually running up and down for our amuſe· 
ment? Was it a wiſe faying of the Gtecian 
fage, that no man could be counted happy un- 
tt his laft Bur Or, is it an utiwife co- 
rollary to it, that when death has ſet 
his ſeal upon a great character, pious friend- 
ſhip will not tear ir off, difcreer tnorality will 
not unfix the ſecurities for all honeſt tame, 
or weaken the inducements to all virtuous 


action: | 


He that mall undertake to tell us bow 
Lord Keppel, and all the great and good men 
we remember, would have conducted them- 
ſelves in our diſaſtrous times, muſt firſt 
prove, that ſuch as we now unfortunately 
witneſs, would have been the nature and 
complexion of theſe times, If no wiſe or 
good man had died from Solon, downwards, 
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it is | poſlible we might never have had a French, 
or an American war. It were to think ill 
indeed of man's nature, and the condition of 
his being, to pronounce that the reſuſcitation 
of all the ability and virtue that ever exiſted, 
would produce no change for the better in 

the moral practice of the world. But theſe 
lead to wide ſpeculations ; to thoughts full 
of difficulty and doubt, with which few men, 
eſpecially the followers of the preſent diſ- 
penſation, will be very willing to truſt them- 
ſelves, or deem it quite ſafe to encourage in 
others. Theſe are inquiries which, for one, 
I muſt acknowledge myſelf not bold enough 
to meet in all their relations. It will become 
me, and thoſe who are like me, far better, 
to be content with the advantages which are 
always within the reach, of thoſe who babi- 
tuate themſelves to the contemplation of the 
ations of the illuſtrious dead. Inſtead of 
figuring 1 to ourſelves their poſſible conduct in 
difficulties which we live, and are here, to. 
meet without them, let us belieye that it were 


not 
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not ill to improve our ſenſe of honour and 


virtue to ſtudy, and underſtand them tho- 
roughly in the way of example. 


I am aware that there is a ſaving clauſe for 
Mr. Burke's whole hypotheſis: that he builds 
upon Lord Keppel's concurrence with him, 


with the reſerve of interpreting ** the future 
& by the paſt.” There will be nothing dif- 
advantageous to my argument in admitting to 
its full extent Mr. Burke's' appeal to Lord: 
Keppel's experience. The firſt difficulty in 
the caſe will then be with Mr. Burke, on 
whom it will reſt to ſhew that Lord Keppel 
would have truſted himſelf without heſitation 
to a government ſubſtantially in the hands of 
the ſame men who conſpired againſt his ho- 
nour and life. In what age do we live, if it be 
neceſſary to remind Mr. Burke of thoſe events 
which accompanied that noble Admiral's ac» 
ceptance of the command of the channel 
fleet, and led to his trial at Portſmouth ? Let 
us ſpeak out. Men may change their opi- 
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nions about meaſures to be purſued for the 
public intereſt. ' They may change them 
with regard to the prudence, at certain times, 


of their own paſt conduct. Excuſes will be 


found for every ſpecics of verſatility, whether 
penitentiary or proſpective. But without 
new evidence, men muſt not reverſe the 
judgments they have paſſed on facts. This 
wete a degree of indecorous levity for which 
Bo juſtification could be offered. No alle- 
gation of party difputes can be admitted to 


palliate ſuch a breach of the firſt rules of mo- 


mb conduct, ſich. utter contempt for all de- 
dency and all veracity. When Lord Keppel 
was appointed tothe command of the chan- 
nel fleet, was he betrayed, or was he not ? 
Which did Mr. Burke believe? Among that 
great man's counſellors was Mr. Burke 7he 
only one who, upon his acquittal, diſſented 
from the. advice then given him not again to 
hoiſt his flag while a ſyſtem prevailed in the 
government of the country of which he was 
the marked and devoted ſacrifice ? Good God, 


Sir, 


Ad 
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Sir, is it poſſible that, of all men living, 1 
muſt aſk theſe queſtions of Mr. Burke? Is it 
juſt now that he who would, as he ſays 
and I believe, have followed that injured 
officer to the quarter deck with as much 
pride to think he belonged to him in that 
hour, (and ſuch an hour!) as he felt after- 
wards in his triumphant acquittal, is it, I ſay, 
poſſible that Mr. Burke ſhould juſt'now begin 
to conſider that memorable trial, and all that 
preceded it, and all that came after it, as a 
mere common queſtion of military conduct? 


Can Mr. Burke be ignorant of what now 
keeps us all filent, or will Ye dare to ſpeak 
all he has dared to think upon that ſubject? 


That perſonal reſentment would have 


ſwayed Lord Keppel when his duty was in 
queſtion, no man believes. But could he 
have performed that duty effectually? Could 
he have acquitted himſelf to his Sovereign of 
any ſervices expected from him under the 
prevalence of the preſent, or any ſyſtem 

which 
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which has exiſted for the government of 
the country ſince his deceaſe? Would he, 


for inſtance; have had any proſpect of better 


treatment than Lord Fitz-William has expe- 


rienced? After the fulleſt promiſes of co- 


operation and ſupport, what one ſecurity 


more could he have had for their performance 


than that noble Lord enjoyed? Is it likely 
that his honour would have been a bit ſafer ? 
or that any more ceremony would have been 
uſed in thwarting all his meaſures, and finally 
betraying him ? 


Lord Keppel may have forgiven all he 
ſuffered from this ſyſtem. But thoſe who 
knew how to love him, ſhould know better 
how to eſtimate his wrongs. The pureſt 
Chriſtianity exacts no more of us than that 
we ſhould forgive our own enemies. The 
charity which forgives the ſlanderers and 
deſtroyers of our friends, is ever to be looked 
upon with a ſuſpicious eye. There is in 
this magnanimity ſomething ſo ductile; this 

generoſity 
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generoſity is ſo cheap in the practice, and its 
debts are fo eaſily paid, that men commonly 
prudent will ſuſpect it from the very clink 
of its currency. 'The authors of that moſt 
wicked conſpiracy againſt Lord Keppel's life 
and honour, never, perhaps, will be dragged 
into light. If they could, ſurely they would 
receive no mercy from Mr. Burke. As it is, 
I am certain that he, as little as I, would 
preſs forward in the company of ſome of 
Lord Keppel's leſs mindful connexions to 
pay court to its known inſtruments, and 
fight under their falſe colours upon a huſtings 
at Covent Garden. 


Doubting very mock that Lord Keppel 
would have followed in Mr. Burke's wake in 
this hurricane which ſeems to toſs us all 
where it wills, and wildly laughs to ſcorn all 
human prudence, he has ſtated ſome matters, 
nevertheleſs, which may be readily conceded. 
That he would have ſupported, to his utmoſt, 
the reward which Mr. Burke's long ſervices 
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have at length received, there can be little 
queſtion, Nay, more :—confident that he 
would haye joined no cabinet at any time, 
without expreſs ſtipulations for public objects, 
I can eaſily believe this would have been one 
of the very firſt of them: that the more, or 
the leſs, could have weighed in his mind 


only to Mr. Burke's advantage. 


So ſar it may be permitted us to anſwer 
for thoſe who can anſwer for themſelves no 
more. But nothing is ſafe from reſtleſs man! 
He twiſts all philoſophy to his fancies: he 
bends all nature to his ſyſtems: he ſpares 
not the peaceful neutrality of the tomb, but 
lights up the aſhes of our fathers, and 
breathes havock and fury through the 
„ dull, cold ear“ of death itſelf. 


I conceive Mr. Burke to have no better 
guide to Lord Keppel's ſentiments upon a 
queſtion ſuch as the preſent frightful war 


now exhibits, than you have, or than I. 
Indeed 


( 7 ) 
Indeed it is impoſſible not to remark the very 
extraordinary ſcheme on which he has built 
his whole ſpeculation. He talks of Lord Keppel 
as if no ſuch man as yourſelf had exiſted. 
It is not, I am afraid, new to Mr, Burke to 
conſider you, and your's, as ſworn brothers 
of the ſans-culotterie of Paris. But it is con- 
demning you to oblivion indeed, to ſtate 
any caſe of Lord Keppel's public or private 
feelings in which you ſhould count for no 
more than a cat's whiſkers,.* Let me not be 
thought to diminiſh his friendſhip for Mr. 
Burke, by recailing his attachment to your- 
ſelf. The heart of Lord Keppel, like the 
expanſe of Heaven, was common to you 


-both : his benevolence, like its gentle dews, 


»The expreſſion is Mr. Burke's. It was applied 
by him, in a debate which took place ſoon after Lord 
Loughborough had accepted the ſeals, to thew in what 
eſtimation he held the ſacrifices of principle which 
that learned Lord was thought to have then made. 
The cat is ſuppoſed, by naturaliſts, to have no »v/e for 
his whiſkers. But Mr. Burke had nothing farcaſtic in 
his meaning, | * 
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fell apon you both alike. You, Sir, muſt 


have remembrances of your own which tell 
you what muſt have been his. affection for 
Mr. Burke ; and I, and many rgore can tell 


you, that, uſed as was his mind to mix you 


in all the aſſociations of kindred love, he 
forgot, at times, that there were yet nearer 
holds by which nature might have grappled 
you to his heart, 


I may be allowed to queſtion whether, if 
he had lived, thoſe fatal differences in the 
Whig party would have taken place, which 
have helped to deluge the umverſe with 
blood. Much of this miſchief may be attri- 
buted to the deſtruction of that party ; and 
the foundation for that deſtruction was laid 
when Mr. Burke announced in Parliament 
his ſeparation from you. But if his mild 
authority had failed to appeaſe the irritated 
mind of Mr. Burke after he had ſlept over 
the night of that fatal day, well am I aſſured 


that he would never, as others have done, 
haye 
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have taken up Mr. Burke's reſentments at 
ſecond hand. It may not be difficult to con- 
ceive in Lord Keppel all of what nature in 
him was capable of ſcorn aud horror for the 
ſans-culotterie of Paris; but he never would 
have ſought. through accuſation and cla - 
mour, and even diſguiſed menace, to drive 
and bully you into a connexion with that, or 
any other ſans-culotterie; or, by every miſe 
repreſentation, by eyery appeal to the paſſions + 
good and bad of a deluded people, have 
laboured to perſuade mankind that you, and 
your caufe, were identified, and made one, 
with that horrid medley of impiety and 
« vice.” Never would he have raifed hit 
arm to drive you without the pale of the 
conftitution :—never would he have whiſtled 
off the proud Monarch of the air “ to prey 
at fortune,“ with the cloud of obſcene 
Cloots, and Marats, and Orleans, and Robeſ- 
pierres, the owls, and the bats, and the car» 
r10n-crows of the French revolution. 
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I am ignorant in what particular that which 


Mr. Burke ſtates generally as Lord Keppel's 
way of thinking about hereditary nobility, 
differs from your own. Generally ſpeaking, 
I have always underſtood you to differ very 
little from Mr. Burke on this ſubject. If you 
did not exactly agree with each other in diſ- 
euſſing the queſtion of the new-created and 
conſtituted Canada nobility, 1 ſhould be in- 
- clined to attribute much of that diſagreement 
to the heats of the times. I take it that Mr, 
Burke will now grant you the benefit of his 
own principle, as far as it applies, that the 
4 prejudice of an old nobility is a thing which 
cannot be made: that the hing ſelf is 
matter of inveterate opinion, and therefore 
© cannot be matter of mere poſitive inſtitu- 


4 tzon.” 


What Lord Keppel thought upon the inte- 
reſts of Europe in general, and: the particular 
importance of the connection of Holland with 


this country, was no ſecret. It will be dif- 
2 ficult, 


A3 
ficult, unleſs I very much miſtake the whole 
ſyſtem of your foreign politics, to ſhew .1n 
what he differed from you with regard to 
thoſe intereſts, and to that connection. High 
as Lord Keppel held his head againſt the do- 
mineering ambition of France, I believe the 
hiſtory of your political life will ſhew your's 
to have been equally lofty, and not to have 


ſtooped beneath even the proud elevation of 
Mr. Burke's. 


On theſe general topics it may be the 
more granted us to converſe, becauſe they 5 
are matters of known and recorded publicity. 
Weare not diſputing what were Lord Keppel's 
principles, nor what are your's. The world 
is in arms, not ſo much for principles, as 
for their application. All the conteſts of our 
times turn upon this point. Ir is hence that 
wiſdom has a different province, Caſes are 
now decided upon their circumſtances. With 
every readineſs, therefore, to grant Mr. Burke 
the privilege of anſwering for Lord Keppel's 
| principles, 


- 
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principles, we certainly cannot, without ſu⸗- 
perſeding in Lord Keppel the entire uſe of his 
faculties, permit him to apply thoſe principles 
when ſuch application muſt neceſſarily be 
independent of the circumſtances of their 
caſes. But if it be thus difficult for Mr. 
Burke to anſwer for Lord Keppel's ;udgments, 
what will it not become, when deſcending 


into his heart, he undertakes to be reſponſible 


for his feelings? How infinitely more diffi- 


cult, it thoſe feelings are to be meaſured upon 
queſtions of genera/ humanity, partially 
ſtated ? It it to ſtate ſuch queſtions partially, 
to narrow what in its principle is ſo univerſal, 
and in 1 preſent uſe we have for it, ſo little 
capable of any limitation at all. To take 
from Lord Keppel all ſenſation of compaſſion 
for the fate of the Rochefoucaults, and the 
Noailles, and the Fayettes, not more fairly 
aſſociated than the Duke of Bedford perhaps 
with Mr. Philip Egalite, is venturing a good 
way; but to inculcate that * thoſe myriads 
« of. worthy men, many of them moſt 
| truly 
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truly fo, but who are not more fairly ſaid to 
have © periſhed by their means in. priſons and 
* on ſcaffolds,” or to be pining in miſery 
© and exile,” are the only perſons on whom 
compaſſion ought to operate in a well-formed 
mind, is a ſtretch almoſt beyond the bounds 
of vulgar underſtanding. © We are not 
made,“ ſays Mr. Burke, c to pity the oppreſ- 
« ſed and the oppreſſor. Lord Keppel could 
$* have felt no compaſſion for the miſcreant 
* parricides.” Is here the whole queſtion ? 
Who is free from the conſequences of this. 
dire experiment to force France into uncondi- 
tional ſubjection ? Que caret ora cruore 
noſtro? Would to God that the immediate 
victims of theſe troubles had none to ſhare 
with them, and diminiſh, the ſcanty portion 
that benevolence can yet beſtow ! But ſuch 
is the fad diverſity of woe, ſo many and ſo 
hideous are the ſhapes it takes, that panting 
and exhauſted virtue toils after it in vain ! It 
is much to be feared that in tho diſtraction of 
our feelings at the numberleſs and unheard - 
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of inſtances of want to be met with every 
day, we ri{que the loſs of the feelings them- 
ſelves. There is ſomething of a faſhion, or 
habit in charity, moſt cruelly counteract- 
mg its principle, which, independent of all 
queſtions concerning means, obliges us to 
narrow our views, and limit our objects, if 
we would preſerve the ſentiments which lead 
to its exerciſe at all, We get caſe-hardened 
by the perpetual ſhifting from the extreme of 
one ſort of diſtreſs to the extreme of another. 
It is obſerved that the mind, when under the 
preſſure of various calatnities at once, often 
bears them better than if it had only to ſtrug- 
gle with one at a time. Acting towards others 
as the firſt inſtinct of our being makes us act 
for ourſelves, the ſight of miſery in various 
ſhapes is ſure to blunt the finer edges of our 
ſenſibility. Much of it is loſt in claffing its 
claims. We get languid; at laſt peeviſh 
and querulous; and finiſh not unfrequently 
by hating the wretchedueſs we 'catiri6t re- 
lieve. MO | 
bh I fear 


( 35 1 
I fear that it already begins to be ſo, even 


with the generous nation we call our own. I 
have heard that the French clergy, and moſt 
of the Emigrant nobility, with whole fami- 
lies now in this metropolis, are in a ſtate of 
pinching penury that no tongue can. tell.» 
Why is this ſo? Is hoſpitality become tired? 
Or was there any thing of party in the ſenti- 
ment that firſt bade them welcome to our 
gates? I will believe neither: I am afraid 
that the cauſes of our ſeeming neglect of them 
he much deeper ; that they are to be found in 
the ſure operation of the principles above- 
ſtated, and in the ſituation of the poor of our 
own country, whom this horrible war 1s 
ſtarving and undoing by whole generations. 
In the preſent ſtate of the prices for the very 
firſt neceſſaries of life, I am bid to aſk myſelf 
at every meal, what proportion of the popu · 
lation of this ifland can earn enough to 
content the mere cravings of nature Well, 
but this is only temporary. Temporary! 
Who dares to offer this inſulting conſolation 
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d a ruined people? Who ſhall preſume to 


calculate the miſchiefs of ſuſpending, even 
for a month, the whole courſe of our œcono- 
my, and making the induſtry of a nation a 
burthen upon its wealth? Temporary! 
Who that has not ſpeculated and ſubtilized 
himſelf into a perſecutor, can fo quiet every 
ſenſe of pity, when he reflects that all the 
miſery his eye can reach within the wideſt 
circle of individual obſervation, is but a ſmall 
ſpeck, a portion ſcarcely perceptible in the 
vaſt maſs which even his own country ſuf- 
fers? Do they know, theſe with their im- 
pudent and inhuman prattle about temporary 
cauſes, what the approaches to famine are? 
Do they know that it is arrived at through 
ills almoſt as bad as famine itſelf? Do they 
know the diſorders incident to it, and that come 
before it, and which are now actually ſuſtain- 
ed by the poor of this ifland ? Do they know 
that it is begun in zheſe very temporary cauſes, 
which contain within themſelves, cold, naked- 
neſs, diſeaſe, and every practical evil that Jace- 

rates 


CW 3 
rates the tender frame of infancy and age, and 
that ſcourges the proweſs, and ſubdues the 
patience and ſturdineſs of oppoſing youth ? 
Theſe, and thouſands more than the -moſt 
diligent benevolence can ever reach, all of a 
different deſcription and degree, cry out, each 
in their own agonizing accents, for compaſ- 
ſion and relief. In this common wreck, 
who ſhall diſtinguiſh the firſt ſufferers from 
the laſt ? Whoſe will be that ſteady eye that 
can range over heaps of the dying wretches 
who lie in his path at every ſtep, and hunt 
for the marks of a royaliſt before he adminiſ- 
ters the ſaving cordial to his lips? ** We 
are not made to pity the oppreſſor and the 
* oppreſſed. No, moſt certainly. But 
who, in the vale of horrors we tread in at 
home, who, in the wide waſte of deſolation 
that covers the face of half the world, can 


even tell which is the oppreſſed and which 
the oppreſſor? The Oryressors! Alas, 
the true ones are on both ſides too ſafe ! They 
| are 
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are in Cabinets. They are in DireRories :---far 
removed from the din and danger of the bats 
tle. There is no getting at and puniſhing the 
epfrembrizers. of Paris, and the makers of 
patriotic marriages, and thofe who: ſhot 


mitraille among their victims crowded to- 


gether in the ſquares of Lyons and the dun- 
geons of Avignon. There is no bringing 
thoſe Tyrants who ſwore in cold blood at 
Pilnitz the deſtruction of French liberty in 
its cradle, and have ſought it through mur- 
der and maſſacre of every deſcription aud 
degree, to the bar of an inſulted world. The 
great Diſpoſer of events has ordered it other- 
wiſe; and that each of the parties in this 
horrid conteſt ſhould prove (for the preſent at 
leaft,) the one a tyranny teu times worſe than 
it has ſhaken off, the other real calamities, 
more various and ten times more dreadful 

than thoſe which it has attempted to avert. 
Greatly miſtaken am I, indeed, if couſi- 
derations of this kind would have had no 
weight 
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weight with ſuch a mind as Lord Keppel's. 
No hatred of the French regicides would have 
ſteeled his heart againſt the ſufferings of hum« 
ble induſtry, whoſe happy ignorance had 
eſcaped either of the jargons now in faſhion, 
whether with the deſperate preachers of Ja- 
cobiniſm, or the ſervile flatterers of a court. 
In lamenting thoſe ſufferings, I do not think 
that he would have confidered himſelf as 
taking part with thoſe regicides. 


In his deliberations on the expediency of a 
war with France, ſurely Lord Keppel was 
the man of all others to examine well and 
maturely, in what manner his means were 
adapted to his end. Above all things he 
would have taken care to know what that 
end was, and to be thoroughly ſatisfied that 
it was good. If, from-motives of policy, he 
had not choſen to declare a ſpecific object, he 
would have had a ſpecific object. Convinced 
that his end was right, he would have gone 
to it ſtrait forwards. In him we ſhould have 
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ſeen none of the tricking compromiſes which 
ſent this war into the world, ſtained, and 
blown upon in its cauſe and principle, 
from the ſcandalous duplicity of its declared 
purpoſes. Lord Keppel would not have 
raſhly declared for a war on any principle, 
and taken his chance for putting it upon a 
good one. Following Mr. Burke, if we can 
ſo ſuppoſe him, into a war for the reſtoration 
of the ſubverted Monarchy of France, he 
never, to accommodate a miniſter who talked 
about it and about it only for the fake of 
deſtroying a political party, would have con- 
ſented in its very outſet to cheat one half of 
the public and betray the other, by ſuffering 
that war to be faid to be for the navigation of 
the Scheldt, or for a Weſt- India iſland or two 
more or leſs. He would hardly have con- 


ſented to the robbery, under the name of in- 


demnification, of the country of his de- 
ſcent,” when „the country of his birth” 


could no longer protect it. 
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If he had differed from you with regard to 
the propriety of an early recognition of the 
French Republic (how bitterly we rue the 
day when others of your connexions failed 
you there!) — is it to be credited that he would 
have formed hollow alliances, and perſonally 
connected himſelf, and made common cauſe 
with, your moſt determined, implacable, and 
malignant enemies ? 


If, diſregarding all perſonal affections, for- 
getting the unatoned-for crimes of the preſent 
miniſter / againſt the Houſe of Commons, 
abandoning all thoſe principles which—O, 
enviable man !—have made his life one ſcene 
of unvaried virtue, without the intermixture 
even of a ſtain by chance—if, after ineffectual 
ſtruggles to prevent, he had at laſt embarked 
in that ill-omened union, which ſurrendered 
up the Duke of Portland to Mr. Pitt, how 
long could he have borne to continue in it? 
Would his indignant pride have tolerated the 
treatment to Lord Fitz-William ? Would 
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ſeen none of the tricking compromiſes which 
ſent this war into the world, ſtained, and 
blown upon in its cauſe and principle, 
from the ſcandalous duplicity of its declared 
purpoſes. Lord Keppel would not have 
raſhly declared for a war on any principle, 
and taken his chance for putting it upon a 
good one. Following Mr. Burke, if we can 
ſo ſuppoſe him, into a war for the reſtoration 
of the ſubverted Monarchy of France, he 
never, to accommodate a miniſter who talked 
about it and about it only for the fake of 
deſtroying a political party, would have con- 
ſented in its very outſet to cheat one half of 
the public and betray the other, by ſuffering 
that war to be ſaid to be for the navigation of 
the Scheldt, or for a Weſt- India iſland or two 
more or leſs. He would hardly have con- 
ſented to the robbery, under the name of in- 
demnification, of ** the country of his de- 
ſcent,” when © the country of his birth” 
could no longer protect it. | 
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If he had differed from you with regard to 
the propriety of an early recognition of the 
French Republic—(how bitterly we rue the 
day when others of your connexions failed 
you there !)—is it to be credited that he would 
have formed hollow alliances, and perſonally 
connected himſelf, and made common cauſe 
with, your moſt determined, implacable, and 
malignant enemies ? 


If, diſregarding all perſonal affections, for- 
getting the unatoned-for crimes of the preſent 
miniſter / againſt the Houſe of Commons, 
abandoning all thoſe principles which—O, 
enviable man !—have made his life one ſcene 
\ of unvaried virtue, without the intermixture 
even of a ſtain by chance if, after ineffectual 
ſtruggles to prevent, he had at laſt embarked 
in that ill-omened union, which ſurrendered 
up the Duke of Portland to Mr. Pitt, how 
long could he have borne to continue in it? 
Would his indignant pride have tolerated the 
treatment to Lord Firz-William ? Would 
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his ſound judgment have ſanctioned the mea- 


ſures which are ruining Ireland? 


But if, after combaiing in vain to deſtroy 
regicide in France, after convincing himſelf 
that to all human means it was impoſſible, 
awakened to the cries of a ſuffering world 
clamouring out with one voice © PRAcx, 
« PEACE his mind had at length been 
made up to the neceflity of recognizing the 
French republic, in what language would he 
not have been ſure to addreſs himſelf to thoſe 
whom we may ſuppoſe his colleagues? — 
Were it greatly to violate probability to con- 
ceive that to ONE of them he might have 
faid—** My Lord Duke, upon the death of 
Lord Rockingham, it was Charles Fox 
* who placed you at the head of the Whigs 
in preference to the Duke of Richmond. 
If gratitude be no word for either of you 
* to uſe towards the other, reflect upon the 
* PUBLIC PRINCIPLE Which produced in 


* 1782 the reſignation of the party at the 
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head of which he place you. Reflect 
upon the iſſue to which the conſtitution 
was brought the next year. Reflect upon 
the differences, FUNDAMENTAL and IR- 
RECONCILEABLE, we then declared from 
the preſent miniſter. We declared that 
he and the Conſtitution could not exiſt toge- 
ther. Remember too, yet more than all, 
the principles upon which our then ene- 
mies acted; and that the man for whom 
we are now ſacrificing repoſe, comfort, 
conſcience, and that fair fame through 
which alone we can mount to heaven, was 
the firſt author of the Jacobin cry againſt 
Ariſtocracy, which has convulſed us all 
with ſuch dire alarms, If the perſuaſion 
of the juſtice and neceſſity of a war with 
France upon Mr. Burke's principles, in- 
duced us to ſuſpend our oppoſition, and 
afterwards to ſeparate ourſelves yet more 
decidedly from Mr. Fox by accepting 
offices under the Crown, what did we in- 
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tend? Was it mere impatience of a toil- 
ſome occupation, was jt a preference of 
Mr. Pitt, or any belief in his amended 
principles, or the ſuperior integrity of his 
character? My LoxrD, vou ASSURED ME 
QTHERWISE. You told me it was to de- 
ſtroy the regicide government of France. 
You told me that Mr, Fox and yourſelf 
thinking difterently on the policy, or 
juſtice, of carrying on a war for this pur- 
poſe, no other choice was left you except 
that of joining Mr. Pitt, or any other man 
who thought as you did, To me you ex- 
preſſed the deepeſt ſenſe of pain and regret, 
both for the new friendſhips you were 
forming, and for the old ones you were to 
abandon, How comes it then, my Lord, 
that now, after ſacrificing your friend to 
preſerve certain principles, you conſent to 
facrifice the principles themſelves ?—You 
left him, becauſe he adviſed you to recog- 
mie the republic of France: yet, ſtep by 

x « ſtep, 
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ſtep, you have been brought to recognize 
that republic by Mr. Pitt, You left him, 
becauſe he would nat conſent to a war to 
extirpate Facobiniſm; yet Mr. Pitt has 
perſuaded you to aſſiſt in negociating a 


peace, Facobiniſm remaining unconquered, 


untouched by all your efforts; and exht- 
biting triumphantly to the world its pro- 
geny, the preſent conſtitution, founded in 
ſpite of us all, upon Jacob in liberty, Jacobi 
equality, and Facob:n rights of man. Is this 
acting wiſely to your country, fairly to us, 


honeſtly to Mr. Fox, or decently to your- 


ſelf? For me, my Lord, I will have no 
hand in theſe meaſures, Let us not Joſe 
the DECORUM of our principles. Let us 
proſecute the war until our original object 
be obtained; if counteracted, let us RE- 
SIGN: but if peace muſt be made on the 
ideas, and in the mode, which Mr. Fox 
has ſo often told us we muſt accede to, let 
us call for him to negaciate it, or take no 


part in it ourſelves.” 


Such, 
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Such, if he had ever been perſuaded to 
take part in the adminiſtration at all, would 
moft aſſuredly have been the language and 
conduct of Lord Keppel. To what degree he 
might have conceived Mr. Burke to merit the 
praiſe, or the reproach, of being the author 
of the war, ſurely is for none of us to an- 
ſwei. But although I am willing to do full 
juſtice to Mr. Burke, — although I thoroughly 
comprehend what he means by ** a war on 
his own principles,” —although I am ready to 
admit that his experiment never has been 
tried, and that, inſtead of a falſe aud hollow 
ſcheme, now calling itſelf monarchy, now 
republic, now diſmemberment, ſcandalizing 
and diſguſting all mankind by its treacherous 
inſtability, Mr. Burke would probably have 
adviſed a better, although it be clear that a 
manly recognition of the young monarch 
upon the murder of his father, was the only 
way to keep alive, and to concentrate what 
was left of royaliſm in the French nation, — 
although it was only thus that, if ExAMer.n 

in 


(i 9 


in this conteſt be worth any thing, Monarchy 
and its juſt ſupports could be exhibited in fair, 
and advantageous contraſt, to Jacobiniſm and 
its crimes, although, Sir, I am ready to make 
theſe large admiſſions to Mr. Burke, ſtill I 
cannot conſent to exempt him from a// ſhare 
of reſponſibility for the war, even as it now 
ſtands. Mr. Burke, and thoſe who followed 
him, are accuſed of having liſtened roo much 
to reſentments, which led them to deſtroy 
the party to which they had been attached, 
becauſe that party was the chief ſupport of 
the man with whom they had quarrelled. 
They are accuſed of a preliminary ſacrifice to 
the miniſter, not only of the old principles 
which had governed them in oppoſing, but 
of the new ones by which they profeſſed to be 
actuated in afliſting, his adminiſtration. They 
are accuſed of coming afterwards into public 
ſituations, without any ſtipulations for public 
objects; and thus, by the unconditional ſur- 
render of their truſt in the firſt inſtance, and 


raſh 
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raſh coalition in the ſecond, of having ſub- 
verted all that remained of reſpect and reve- 
rence for the characters of public men, and 


inveſted the miniſter with that immenſe 


power by which he has been enabled to make 
and continue a war, not ſuch as they poſſibly 
would have declared, but unprincipled and 
unfortunate, ſuch as is that in which we are 
now engaged. 


I hope that an honeſt miſtruſt of theſe re- 
finements, and the keeping aloof from ſuch 
alliances, will not be deemed unbecoming in 


thoſe who never could diſcover any thing 


fimilar to them, or congenial, in Lord Keppel's 


diſpoſition. Indeed, until Mr. Burke can 
ſettle in his own mind the ſort of ſupport he 
expected from him, he may well pardon the 
heſitation of thoſe who are the beſt inclined 
to follow what they might think Lord Kep- 
pel's wiſhes. The differences between Mr. 
Burke and the preſent miniſters, with regard 

- to 
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to the war, are © FUNDAMENTAL and In- 
„% RECONCILEABLE.” The one would have 
reſtored a monarchy :—the others would ſhut 
up a river. + The one would have declared 
the reſtoration of monarchy to be his ob- 
jet : the others profeſs themſelves very 
ready to take monarchy, if it ſhould fall 
in their way, but attempt nothing to 
obtain it. To patch up an adminiſtration, 
a middle point has been found between the 
diſciples of the two ſets. Civil ſociety, 
as happily eflabliſhed among the nations of 
Europe—a Government capable of maintaining 
the accuſtomed relations of peace and amity x 
—theſe are become the bonds of their union, 
and the catch-words of their confiſtency. 


* Words of Sir Gilbert Elliott in ſpeaking of the 
differences between the miniſtry and the oppoſition, 


on the day of his moving the impeachment of Sir 
Elijah Impey. 


t * A war for the/Scheldt “ exclaimed Mr. Burke 


in one of the firſt debates——<«<A war for a pet de 
chambre 
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By ſuch means each of the parties to this 
coalition hopes to bind and manacle the 
other. Mr. Pitt makes ſure of the Whig 
ſeceders, by pledging them to a ſyſtem 
which does not exclude negotiation with 
a republic. The Whig ſeceders did make 
ſure at firſt, their expeQation is perhaps 
cured, of forcing Mr. Pitt to go with them 
into a war for the monarchy. Hence, par- 
liamentary declarations of a readineſs to ne- 
gotiate with a republic—Hence, royal pro- 
clamations to French garriſons to ſurrender 
to “their lawful king,” Louis the XVIIIth. 
Hence, expeditions to the Welt Indies taken 
up, abandoned, and taken up, and abandoned 
again. Hence, expeditions to Belleifle and 
Quiberon ; and thy loſs, SomBrEviL ! brave 
hope of baniſhed France! laſt effort of her 
valorous virtue! whoſe cauſe I honoured 
in thee, and even thy enemies could not 
hate! What is to be underſtood in all this? 
In which of theſe ſyſtems has Mr. Burke 
aſhgned Lord Keppel his part? Would he 


have 


Wa 
have concurred with Mr. Windham and Mr. 
Pitt in announcing on the firſt of the pteſent 
ſeſſions the arrival of THE HAPPY CRts19 
through which France was to return to 
views of juſtice, humanity, and moderation, 
or would he have joined Mr. Burke in hold- 
ing up to the hatred and derifion of mankind 
their ©* councils of elders and councils of 
vyoungſters,“ and averted his eyes, as from 
the conſummation of - ſhame and hotror, 
from the Pro pgEcCT of a REGICIDE 


„% PrAcet:f” 


Until he can reſolve me this, Mr. Burke 
muſt not take oftence that I diflent from his 
opinions as far they are vouched for on 
Lord Keppel's authority. Be they ever ſo 
ſound and wiſe, the g/ and force of what 
I might conſider as his call on me, is loſt 
unleſs they are Lord Keppel s. In the mean 
time, Sir, and until the inventors of the op- 
poſite ſyſtems ſhall condeſcend to make them 
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intelligible, I never can regret having fol- 
lowed the plain, and practical politics of 
your's. What has been your ſucceſs, is nei- 
ther for me, nor for thoſe generous friends 
who act with you in Parliament, to calculate 
or to mind. This be their care who worſhip 
the divunty of fortune. Diſce purer ViR- 


TUTEM ex me, . VERUMQUE LABOREM ; 


| fortunam ex aliis:—Your life has long re- 


peated to me this precept. He learns not 


little who learns nothing elle. 


I have done, Sir. If it fignitied much to 
ſhew, that Mr, Burke was ee miflaken 
in his account of the means by which any 
part of the Duke of Buckingham's eſtate 
came into the poſſeſſion of the Houſe of 
Ruſſel, I could eaſily turn to hiſtory for the 
proof. If the uſe made of this vaſt inhe- 
ritance by its preſent poſſeſſor were fit matter 
for diſcuſſion, I would carry Mr. Burke to 
his tenantry at Woburn and Taviſtock. I 

would 
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would ſhew him what that noble perfon had 
added to his country, at his few and idle 


« years,” in the way of ornament and uſe ; 


with what works of magnificence he had de- 
corated its ſurface, how he had improved its 
ſoil, what advancements had been made by 
his means in the ſcience of agriculture through 
a ſeries of operoſe and expenſive experiments. 
Theſe in any other times would have wrung, 
even from Mr. Burke, his reluctant praiſe, 
and forced him to exclaim with the phi- 
loſophic king of Brobdignag, that be 
who made two blades of graſs to grow 
where but one grew before, was worth all 
the ſpeculative politicians that ever lived. 
More, indeed, it would not be fit for me 
to undertake : for if the ſharp invective of 
Mr. Burke's Letter ſhould encourage any 
proud antagoniſt in another place to repeat 
its charges, or tempt ſome lively peerling, 
fatally deſirous of diſtinguiſhing himſelf, to 
copy its language, you will agree with me 

I that 
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that he cannot be in better hands than the 
Duke of Bedford's. 


Jam, Ec. &c. 


j ROBERT ADAIR. 
March 21, 1796. 
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